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Daughter of To-day 


WHAT CAN HER MOTHER DO? 
(1) 


I wonder if the present-day mother 
realises her own tremendous value in 
her daughter’s life? In this pamphlet 
I hope to suggest how very much every 
mother can do for her own girl, if only 
she understands her opportunities and 
uses them from the beginning; for, al- 
most always, the failure of a mother 
who did not mean to fail can be traced 
to very early mistakes. We shall, how- 
ever, consider later the position of moth- 
ers who feel that they have perhaps 
missed the first precious opportunities— 
for there is always something that may 
vet be done. 


Of course, the best start in life for a 
chiid is made in a Catholic home where 
everything around it speaks of the love 
of God and the happiness of home rela- 
tionships. Modern phychologists. are 
stating an old truth when they say that 
children’s first impressions of life and 
people go deep and last long. And Pope 
Pius XII has said to mothers: “It is 
your task from the cradle to begin their 
education in soul as well as in body.” 
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The new baby needs to breathe an at- 
mosphere of love, gentleness, and cheer- 
fulness and it also needs to feel the pro- 
tection of its united parents. But already 
it requires for its happiness and health 
a certain. amount of gentle discipline. 
The wise mother does not pick it up or 
feed it every time it cries; she knows 
when it really needs something and when 
it is only “trying it on.” She sees -that 
it could easily become a little tyrant with 
a bad digestion if she did not use her 
good sense for its health of body and 
soul.. At this early stage she is teaching 
it right habits, for it is too tiny as yet 
to have its own will trained. 

But after a year or two the baby’s 
own will can, very gradually, be trained, 
and obedience must be taught now or $4 
may never be learnt later on. The 
toddler’s mother should, therefore, be 
firm and stick to what she has said, be- 
cause if she gives away to entreaties 
(“Oh, mayn’t I? why mayn’t I?’) her 
child will always feel there is a chance 
of getting off, so that it will never obey 
promptly or understand what obedience 
means. <A child of two should not be 
called to order unceasingly, for at that 
age it is naturally impatient and restless, 
but once we give an order we must show 
that we mean it and will enforce it if 
necessary, and many later. scoldings and 
punishments will be saved if early obedi- 
ence is thus instilled. 
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At three, however, or even earlier, 
many children do beg:n to practice will- 
ing obedience ; they: want to please Mother 
and they know that in this they are also 
pleasing God, so that they choose to obey 
even when they don’t enjoy it. And un- 
less they do learn this willing obedience 
they are unlikely to obey at all when 
older and more free to do as they please. 

But if we are to gain their willing 
obedience we must be considerate as 
well as firm. Uncalled-for severity up- 
sets a child’s mind; so does any kind of 
shouting at her; so does such teasing as 
makes her feel ridiculous; so does the 
smallest injustice fram either parent. But 
the same sense of fairness which upsets 
a child on such occasions will also make 
it easily understand the idea of just pun- 
ishment. It wants everything to be put 
right again, and knows that a punish- 
ment is part of the putting-right. But, of 
course, it must never be allowed to re- 
main in disgrace after the punishment is 
over, 

None of this considerateness will spoil 
the child, but quite the opposite. What 
does spoil her is the wrong kind of in- 
dulgence which encourages her faults, so 
that in the future she will either grow 
up badly, or nave a hard fight to be good, 
the pain of which could so largely have 
been spared her by greater wisdom when 
she was small. It is wrong, for in- 
stance, to.show amusement at comic fits 
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of temper or iealousy, and it is also 
wrong to let any child live in a go-as-you- 
please way, never thinking of other 
people’s feelings or of what they want. 
These faults, and most others, can be 
corrected early, and the child is spoilt 
when they are not. 

During her first five years the small 
daughter should never be allowed to feel 
that she is the chief person in the: house, 
whom evérybody else treats as a little 
idol. If she is thus worshipped by the 
others: she will soon worship herself—a 
habit. more easily formed than’ broken. 
But, nevertheless, she must understand 
that she is an important person in her 
own home. She is a member of the 
family; and she must grow up under- 
standing from earliest childhood that in 
a family each member must love the 
others as well as being loved, must help 
the others as well as being helped. This is 
the right family give-and-take, and any 
girl who grows up without practising it 
is missing a most valuable preparation 
for life and for her own future marriage. 
If, too, she is allowed or encouraged to 
think of nothing but herself she is likely 
to get bored and restless as well as self- 
ish and to grow into the girl who only 
cares for her own pleasure later on. 

‘And ‘it is so easy to teach’a little girl 
to be pleased and proud of being helpful 
at home.. Small things at first; amusing 
‘Baby (which also prevents’ jealousy of 
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him!), fetching things for Father when 
he comes home, tidying a little bit of the 
room daily, or a larger bit if Mother is 
busy or tired. But anything she does 
in this way should have a certain real 
usefulness about it, because her interest 
will soon go if she thinks that it is only 
heing planned to amuse her; she should 
be expected, too, to be regular and care- 
ful over such little jobs as she takes up. 
If only the mother thus encourages an 
early wish-to-help she will soon be sur- 
prised to find how really helpful the child 
can be; she is also becoming a real part 
of the home life and is likely, therefore, 
to keep her interest in that life long 

after childhood is over. 

We must remember, of course, the im- 
portance of the father in our children’s 
lives and the need for both parents to 
co-operate in bringing them up wisely 
and happily. 

The home interests and _ pleasures 
should, as we know, be offered to God by 
the whole family; and family prayers are 
an important influence on the. child’s 
feelings about her own home. Every 
evening parents and children should pray 
together for one another, for those away, 
and for any member who is dead. This 
usrtes them, and so do their prayers for 
all friends and relations;. they should 
prav also for the Church and for the 
needs of the whole world; quite small 
children enjoy these “large” intentions 
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which are our duty, and which keep the 
home interests from getting too narrow. 
In these ways the children’s prayers are 
made attractive, and are also made a part 
of their own lives, so that they will not 
easily forget to say them during any 
short separation from their parents. And 
if, later on, a daughter is obliged to live 
away, she will remember those family 
prayers and the many interests which 
were brought into them, and will feel 
less lonely inher own night-prayers, and 
more closely united with those at home. 
It is also the early habit of prayer, learnt 
through her mother, which now makes 
daily prayer a matter of course; nor will 
she easily forget any of the religious 
practices which were first learnt at home. 
When such practices are left to be first 
learnt at school they can seldom gain 
the same hold, and there is a risk that 
they may also end with school days, just 
when they are so much needed by the 
girl who is on the threshold of grown- 
up life. 


(IT) 

So far we have thought chiefly about 
the first five years of a little girl’s life 
when she is usually under her mother’s 
care all day. But the home training is, 
of course, still needed after. she starts 
going daily to school. When this time 
comes it is no bad thing for the mother 
to ask herself if she has so far made the 
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best of her opportunities during the first 
impressionable years. If not, she will 
need to make real and steady efforts to 
bring into the child’s life now what has 
hitherto unfortunately been left out. Un- 
less we do make good in this way we 
may be faced with serious difficulties 
later on. 

This first going to school is a big step 
for a little girl of five, and it is import- 
ant that it should not make too sharp a 
change in her life. We might therefore 
mention here one of the reasons why a 
Catholic school is of such importance 
for a Catholic child. She goes from a 
home in which the Faith is lived to a 
school in which it is also lived; she has 
already, therefore, a great deal in com- 
mon with both playmates and teachers. 
Whereas the whole atmosphere of a non- 
Catholic school (even were her religious 
instruction given by a Catholic) would be 
bewildering to her; no signs of her Faith 
anywhere; and “very clever” teachers 
who yet don’t think the same about God 
as Mother and Father, nor go to the same 
church. In some way which she couldn’t 
explain, the school life and the home life 
don’t seem to fit in together, and this 
makes her feel less confidence in both, 
which is bad for her and may even up- 
set her ideas about religion and about 
life. 

But even the best Catholic school must 
not be allowed to take the mother’s place 
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in her child’s development, and there is 
always a danger of this, more especially 
where religion is concerned. The school 
teaching and practice of religion are tre- 
mendously important, but they are meant 
to perfect what is done at home, not to 
replace it. Naturally, mothers should 
use commonsense; children must not say 
too many prayers at home when they are 
saying others at school, but short family 
prayers should go on at all costs; and if 
the full morning prayers are said in 
school it is most important that mother 
and child should at least start the day 
by making their Morning Offering to- 
gether. It is excellent when school- 
children are still able to go to Mass and 
Benediction with their own parents, and 
it is always possible for little visits tu 
be made to church together. As I have 
suggested earlier, if religion becomes al- 
most completely left to the school life it 
is in danger of ending with it. And even 
if this doesn’t happen, it is bad for par- 
ents and children to be so much separ- 
ated in something which should be a most 
important and beautiful part of their 
whole relationship. We should also take 
interest in the religious instruction given 
at school, and it 1s sometimes very help- 
ful for a little girl to go over her Cate- 
chism answers with Mother at home. It 
is particularly sad when preparation for 
the Sacraments is left entirely to the 
school, and there may well be little wor- 
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ries about the First Confession which 
are never told to the teacher but which 
an understanding mother could be very 
helpful about. A short prayer might also 
be said every evening at home that the 
child may make “a very happy and holy 
Confession and Communion.” 

We should be sympathetic with a child 
who does not at first like school, yet we 
should also encourage her to become self- 
reliant and not to care too much about 
what other people say, even if they mis- 
understand her. She will learn in this way 
to be less easily fussed by trifles and 
more able to stand on her own feet. But, 
actually, the little girl who has already 
learnt give-and-take at home will usually 
be a good mixer with her playmates at 
school, and her early training in obedi- 
ence will be a very great help to the 
teacher who will like her all the better 
in consequence. School teachers are also 
glad to talk with sensible mothers about 
their children, and such talks can be ex- 
tremely helpful for all concerned. The 
mother who really cares for her child’s 
good tries to give the teachers a fair deal 
by showing the children that they must 
be respected and obeyed. 

Children can, of course, learn harm 
from others at school who are less well 
brought up. I can give you an instance of 
this in the words of a mother who also 
described how she dealt with the diffi- 
culty. Her child had followed bad ex- 
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ample and stolen some little thing from 
a small shop. “I could not possibly de- 
scribe,” she said, “how humiliated I felt, 
but I went with him next morning and 
he returned the article to the shopkeeper, 
saying how sorry he was for having 
taken it. The shopkeeper thanked me and 
said he wished every other mother would 
do likewise in such a circumstance.” We 
may note that this mother saw the whole 
thing through in the right way. Had she 
not insisted on the return of the stolen 
object and had she merely scolded the 
child, it is quite possible that the same 
fault would have been repeated and a 
habit of pilfering started. 

New knowledge, games, and occupa- 
tions learnt at school please and excite 
most children, and we should encourage 
any wish to tell us about them; for, if we 
don’t, our girls may. grow up thinking 
that Mother is interested in some bits of 
their lives, but not in the other bits! 


(IIT) 


As the school years continué the child. 
is ,of course, steadily getting older, and 
should be increasingly encouraged to do 
what is right of her own accord, without 
always being told. She still owes obedi- 
ence, but she should gradually have a 
little more liberty and be shown that she 
is trusted to use it sensibly. But it is very 
useful if her mother can sometimes go 
with her to cinemas or other amusements ; 
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for in this way a girl can be encouraged 
to reflect wisely about what she sees and 
hears instead of always going by what 
other girls around her may think. As 
time goes on we can’t hope that she will 
never see, hear, or read anything silly or 
objectionable, but if she has learnt this 
habit of right judgment she may take 
little or no harm. A young person of 
thirteen was found by her mother to be 
studying a knitting pattern in a (sup- 
posedly) highly respectable woman’s 
magazine, which nevertheless had argu- 
ments for easy divorce on the opposite 
page. “Oh, yes,” said the girl, “I saw 
that, too, but I just snubbed it in my 
own mind and passed on.” 

While still at school a girl should be 
taught to be sensible about money, and 
will actually enjoy the importance of 
opening a Post Office Savings account, 
or of purchasing War Savings Certifi- 
cates in time of war. It is far better to 
give weekly pocket money if possible 
than to hand out sixpences or shillings at 
random for shopping or treats. The 
school-girl should learn to budget a little ; 
to put so much in the Savings Bank, to 
decide for herself how much to spend on 
this or that, and to allow for Church 
collections and for small contributions to 
charities, which last can become a real 
interest and can help to teach the love of 
our neighbour. In these ways she learns 
money-sense, commonsense, and a sense 
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of responsibility, all of which are neces- 

sary if she is later to earn a weekly wage, 

or, in time, to budget for a home of her 

own. 

Sometimes a girl of thirteen or so sud- 
denly gets moody and hard to please, and 
it is good to know that this is often 
merely because she is beginning to grow 
up and therefore feels a new wish for 
freedom and an impatience at old re- 
straints. It is wise to be patient with any 
such moods and not to appear to notice 
them: too much. But often a short change 
away from home is helpful at this stage; 
the school holiday camp perhaps, or a 
visit to a relative; both mother and 
daughter are refreshed by the time they 
meet again! And such visits may wisely 
be repeated from time to time. It is also 
good for a girl to be able to stay away 
from home; the grown-up girl who has 
never left her mother will really suffer 
if she suddenly has to go away for work 
or for any other reason; and her future 
marriage may be far less happy if she 
has not learnt this right kind of. inde- 
pendence. 

We hear a lot about sex-instruction 
just now, and Catholic mothers have 
often, in the past, wondered what they 
should do about it. But Pope Pius XII 
has, in recent years, pointed out that the 
mother should give prudent and gradual 
enlightenment concerning God’s laws for 
our natural lives when she realises that 
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her daughter has begun to wonder about 
them; it is then her duty “carefully and 
delicately to unveil the truth as far as 
it appears necessary.” The mother who 
understands and sympathises with her 
girl should be the best judge of what to 
say and when to say it; she might be 
helped by the C.T.S. pamphlet, Preparing 
Our Daughters for Life, but the final 
decision should always be her own, and 
should be based on her knowledge of her 
daughter’s character, development, and 
circumstances. It is very important 
that the mother should herself give this 
first knowledge of right living, and the 
fact that her girl may, when older, hear 
of evils which her mother never knew 
about need not matter much. It is the 
first teaching given at home which is 
most likely to affect her outlook and con- 
duct; and if, later, she is puzzled about 
anything, her habit of talking freely to 
her own mother can still be very helpful ; 
for if that mother doesn’t know enough 
about the matter in question she can often 
find the right person, whether a priest, 
or an experienced friend, or a woman- 
doctor who is also a good Catholic, and, 
if necessary, a talk can be arranged be- 
tween her daughter and one of these ad- 
visers. But if a girl has learnt early of 
God’s plans for the natural life and the 
need to avoid all which spoils them, she 
already knows what matters most, and 
will. be more able to avoid what is wrong 
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than if she had been left in complete ig- 
noranice. 

But we must always remember that 
knowledge, by itself, never yet made 
anybody good. The will, trained from 
early childhood, is the best natural wea- 
pon if temptations come; and, above all, 
the girl’s own religious life will help her 
where that will-power might have failed. 
If her religion rules her life she will 
truly live under God’s protection so that 
she won’t slide into friendships and 
amusements which would presently harm 
her. ' It is as though God said to her, 
in the words of scripture, “Put me as a 
seal upon thy heart.” She will thus re- 
main unspoilt in body and mind and can 
hope for a truly happy marriage one day. 
And it is good if she has grown up inter- 
ested in the Christian ideal of marriage 
into which you put your whole self when 
the vows are made, and therefore realises 
that you do not make promises like these 
except for the obtaining of something 
tremendously worth having. 

It is a mistake to think that a girl’s 
fun is spoilt by high ideals for marriage 
and home life. On the contrary, people 
of all ages can enjoy themselves much 
better if they put first things first. There 
is something in us which needs what is 
really best in life; and if we do live first 
and foremost to please God and to help 
one another we have an easy mind and 
can enjoy our amusements without ex- 
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pecting everything from them. There is 
something wrong about the home life 
which has no fun in it, and a girl should 
have no excuse for thinking, “Mother 
wants me to be good but she doesn’t care 
if I have a good time or not.” For the 
goodness and the good time should go 
together, and good times should be en- 
joyed by every girl not only outside her 
home but also in it. Fun at home can 
cost little or no money, and, as a mother 
of ten has written, “The best things in 
life are free.” They (her children) 
made their own fun and their own games. 
Those who have to be entertained are 
less alive in mind. 

But no family is meant to live entirely 
by itself, and a mother is fortunate if she 
has a room in which she can sometimes 
entertain her daughter’s friends of both 
sexes, however simply; a girl likes to 
welcome these friends to a cheerful, well- 
kept home; she also likes to see her 
mother looking her best on these occa- 
sions, and the woman who is always buy- 
ing clothes for her daughter but neglects 
her own appearance does not know what 
a mistake she is making! Most certainly 
our daughters’ friends respect them all 
the better for this home-entertaining, 
which is the right background for their 
social life, so that their men friends are 
unlikely to treat them with the wrong 
kind of familiarity when they meet them 
again outside home. And if we thus help 
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in the amusement of our girls they are. 
far less likely to show a selfish “non- 
stop” eagerness over their other pleas- 
ures. 

Girls of all ages need fun and variety 
in their lives. But I think that it is a 
mistake to suppose that a girl of fourteen 
or so, who has just left school, needs as 
many grown-up pleasures as her sister 
of seventeen. Girls of fourteen or fifteen 
are definitely too young to make jacquain- 
tance with men “on their own” and go 
out with them, and when they do so it is 
often at first only because “the others 
do,” or because they do not find enough 
companionship or sympathy at home. If 
so. young a girl does want to copy others 
who go out with men (often to public 
houses) and who keep really late hours, 
her mother, or both her parents, must 
absolutely forbid it, and there must be no 
weakness in allowing these amusements 
“just for once.” We must face the fact 
that the mother who turns a blind eye 
on such behaviour is also permitting it, 
and is herself largely responsible for the 
harm which will result. We should take 
note of this.from the moment that our 
girls leave school, and probably earlier. 
For once a young girl has formed such 
habits it is hard for her to break them 
and hard for us to cure them. | 

If we do allow our young daughters of 
young girls to have friends and occupa- 
tions outside their family surroundings; 
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and here it might be noted that a Girl 
Guide is never without interests, whilst 
the training is a most excellent discipline. 
Another great help is the Catholic Club, 
which affords social life, and can some- 
times organise holidays (hiking or other- 
w.se). Such holidays from home should 
never be haphazard, and no mother 
should let her girl start on one without 
being satisfied that the companionship 
and accommodation are suitable. 

If we do allow our young daughters 
“of fourteen or fifteen to go out as wage- 
earners we should always be in, if pos- 
sible, to welcome them at the end of the 
day; it is very depressing for a girl to 
come home to an empty house and it is 
not surprising if she stays outside of it in 
hopes of fun. The mother who is obliged 
to go out to work will, therefore, try to 
find employment which sets her free at a 
reasonable hour. And she will think seri- 
ously before undertaking any full-time 
work at all without strict need, especi- 
ally if she has also younger children at 
home, for nobody else, however well- 
trained,' can take her place in their lives. 
I think that some women who take up 
work outside their homes do not fully 
understand how much they are needed in 
them. We hear a good deal now about 
clups and play-centres and nurseries 
which are planned to help the mother of 
the post-war world. But these things will 
be excellent only if their chief purpose 
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is to help her to be a good home-maker, 
since in this vocation is her first responsi- 
bility to God and to her family and to 
her country. 


(IV) 


So far we have spoken mostly about 
the good which comes of a wise home- 
training. Sometimes, however, that wise 
training has been lacking and we are 
faced with bad results. It must also be 
admitted that even a_ well-brought-up 
girl may turn out badly, because she has 
her own free-will which she can misuse. 
If, however, her mother has done well 
for her in the past there will probably 
be a sound relationship between them 
which will make a return to good ways 
far easier. But let us try here to examine 
what amy mother may do to help to put 
things right, whether or not she has 
missed her past opportunities—although 
the mothers who have made the most of 
these, and yet have failed, are likely to 
be few. 

We spoke earlier of quite a small child 
whose first adventure in pilfering proved 
his last because of his mother’s way of 
dealing with it. Sometimes, however, 
such wrong-doing has not been corrected 
early, and a schoolgirl of twelve or thir- 
teen may be dishonest; she may also be 
untruthful, and in some cases there may 
actually be danger of her becoming too 
intimate with older boys at school or 
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even with men outside. Now, if a mother 
cannot stop this bad behaviour in her 
own child, it is an absolute duty to ask 
advice of those who know best how to 
give it. Some of us perhaps are in- 
clined to talk things over with friends 
who are sympathetic but really can’t help 
much, and who are quite likely (from 
thoughtlessness) to make talk about our 
“difficult” daughters afterwards. The 
right person to consult about a girl who 
_ is still at school is usually the school- 
mistress; she is experienced about 
naughty girls and is also often able to 
put the mother in touch with an experi- 
enced welfare worker if necessary. But 
we must play fair with our advisers, and 
it is worse than useless to defend: a girl 
for her bad behaviour or to try and make 
out that things are not as bad as we 
know them in fact to be. Our one 
thought must be to co-operate with those 
who can best help her; and the same 
applies to a mother’s contacts with the 
Juvenile Court Probation Officer or with 
the magistrate if her girl gets into real 
trouble. In these more serious cases, 
the Probation Officer will herself get in 
touch with the mother, and she will do 
the same if the girl is living away from 
home—in which case the mother might 
never otherwise have known what was 
wrong or have been able to help. 

‘It is of course terribly sad if a mother 
“washes her hands” of her own daughter 
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because she feels sick and tired of her 
troublesome ways. We may wash our 
hands all day and all night but it will 
never remove the guilt of neglecting our 
children when they need us most. If, 
for a good reason, a mother can’t have 
her daughter at home for a while she 
must still do everything possible to co- 
operate with those who are helping her. 
She must write to her during her ab- 
sence; go to see her if this is thought 
wise, and show that she longs to have 
her at home again as soon as possible, 
and to help her in every way to start 
afresh; she should make her understand 
also that bygones will be bygones and 
that she will never be reminded of past 
misbehaviour or reproached for it. And 
she must pray for her girl very hard and 
very often that she may make this good 
new start. For grace can change even 
the most unsatisfactory girl into a very 
good one. And this thought is helpful 
to the mother herself when she is desper- 
ately unhappy about her daughter. For 
she can feel that this right grief is in it- 
self a prayer if it is offered to God; and 
she may be consoled by words said hun- 
dreds of years ago to another mother 
who prayed and wept over an unsatis- 
factory son and was told that “it is not 
possible that the child of these tears 
should perish.” (He did not perish, but 
became a saint.) 

I would say again that the sad cases 
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just discussed are rare when the home 
training has been wise and has produced 
that love of family life which is the best 
protection for every girl when she has 
to take part in a more independent life 
outside. And it is, of course, absurd to 
say that, because “times have changed” 
we must lose touch with our daughters 
as they grow up. There is no need to 
and we have no right to. It is also. very 
pleasant to see how much a mother’s own 
happiness can be increased by her grown- 
up girls when their relationship has ‘been 
rightly made from childhood onwards. 
For I do know women whose daughters 
are high-spirited and up-to-date yet have 
never lost their love of home; who still 
want to share in its responsibilities, inter- 
ests, and pleasures; they began this in a 
small way when they were tiny children, 
and how much their help and sympathy 
means now! If away from home they 
are eager for family news, and send news 
of themselves in return; they Iske their 
mother to hear of their new friends and 
to meet them. The mother of such a girl 
is in touch with the youth of to-day; she 
gains fresh interests from this and her- 
self feels younger. She has never made 
the mistake of supposing that mothers 
and grown-up children can’t get on to- 
gether because they belong to two differ- 
ent generations. We cannot expect par- 
ents and children to be born at the same 
time; and, in a successful home life, these 
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two generations are united in a way 
which helps each to understand the other, 
and to enrich the other. 

Each member of a family has much to 
give and much to receive from every 
other member. In this pamphlet we have 
examined one of these home relation- 
ships. There has not, of course, been 
space to do full justice to its opportun- 
ities. But I hope that I have at least 
given the glimmer of an idea of how 
excellent this relationship between 
mother and daughter can be, and of how 
very much every mother can do for her 
Own girl even when the world seems to 
be in a bad state—when, of course, she 
is needed more than ever by this young 
pilgrim who has to make her way in it. 


Nihil obstat: 
F. MOYNIHAN, 
Censor Deputatus. 
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When you invite people 
to tea, serve tea-bud 
flavor. They may not 
mention it, but they 
will certainly notice the 
flavor. It is so full, rich 
and fragrant. 


From a pound of bud 
leaves in a Bushells Blue 
Label Tea packet you can 
make more than 200 cups. 
So this good tea is not as 
expensive aS your guests 


think, 


